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PERCY R. PYNE 


THE AMERICAN MusEuM oF NatuRAL History was established in i869, to 
promote the Natural Sciences, to diffuse a more general knowledge of these sciences 
among the people, and thus furnish both instruction and recreation. The Museum 
has now a library of over 40,000 volumes on Natural History, and in its halls 
are exhibited collections which, in many departments of Natural Science, are un- 
surpassed by those of any other museum in America. The material for research 
is, in many lines, likewise unexcelled. 

The Museum is in cordial codperation with nearly all similar institutions in the 
world, among which it has already attained high rank. As, however, it is depen- 
dent upon private subscriptions and dues from its members for carrying on its work, 
its progress in many departments will be hastened by an increase of membership. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Pay $10 a year and are each entitled to a Subscriber's Ticket, admitting 
two persons to the Museum on reserve days (Mondays and Tuesdays), 
and to all Receptions and Special Exhibitions, four course tickets for 
single admission to each lecture series, and one subscription to THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM JOURNAL. 


Give $100, and are entitled to one Subscriber's Ticket, five course tickets, 
and one subscription to THE AMERICAN MusEuM JOURNAL. 


Give $500, and are entitled to one Subscriber's Ticket, ten course tickets, 
and one subscription to THE AMERICAN MUSEUM JOURNAL. 


Give $1000, and are entitled to one Subscriber's Ticket, five Compli- 
mentary Season Tickets, ten course tickets, and one subscription to THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM JOURNAL. 
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Tory ” of the City of New York, 
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INTERIOR OF THE NEW AUDITORIUM. 


THE NEW AUDITORIUM AND THE OPENING RECEPTION. | 


HE beautiful new lec- 
ture-hall of the Mu- 
seum was formally 
delivered to the care 
of the Trustees on Oc- 
tober 30th by the Hon. George C. 
Clausen, President of the Depart- 
ment of Parks, on behalf of the City. 
The occasion was marked also by the 
opening of the new conchological 
and anthropological halls and by 
the presence of over 2000 guests. 
Brief addresses were made by the 
President, by Controller Coler, Dr. 
. M. Leipziger, Hon. Charles R. 
‘inner, and Bishop Potter. Prof. 
‘bert S. Bickmore exhibited some 
uperb views of the Paris Exposi- 
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tion taken for the Museum Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

The remarks of the speakers 
might be outlined as follows: 

The Trustees and other citizens 
had not only willingly made munifi- 
cent gifts to the Museum, but had 
given their energetic personal service 
during its extraordinary growth. 
They had been cordially and in- 
variably supported by the muni- 
cipal authorities, and the Museum 
was wholly without a trace of “ poli- 
tics.” It was a distinct factor in 
the advancement of natural science, 
but chiefly it gave to all the people 
an opportunity to appreciate Nature. 
This beautiful auditorium and the 
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sor Bickmore’s department must 
surely make the natural-history col- 
lections still more significant to the 
people. 

The auditorium itself excited 
considerable interest. It contains 
about fourteen hundred seats, from 
every one of which both lecture- 
screens can be well seen. Its high, 
sweeping arches make the interior 
seem spacious and beautiful. Back 
of the stage are two great solid 
plaster screens each twenty-five feet 
square, while for certain purposes a 
third can be let down in the middle. 
Up in the central part of the gallery 
is the chamber from which the views 
are projected. 

This chamber contains some in- 
teresting apparatus. The long slate 
switch-board controlling the stereop- 
ticons was planned and designed by 
Mr. Lucien C. Laudy of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and Mr. 
C.C. Sibley. It is divided into four 
sections, eight pairs of current- and 
pressure-meters and their lamps, 
seven sets of resistance coils, many 
cross-connecting switches, ete. The 
first three divisions correspond to 
the three lecture-screens above men- 
tioned ; the fourth enables the oper- 
ator to regulate the total current 
needed. The stereopticons also are 
highly perfected mechanisms. By 
means of speaking-tubes and tele- 
phones the operator can communi- 


visual-instruction system of Profes- cate either with the lecturer or with 
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the engineer of the dynamos. 
The ventilating and heating ap- 
paratus also is interesting. The in- 
coming pure air is warmed by 
passing over steam radiators and is 
forced in through the top and sides 
of the hall; the exhausted air is 
drawn through small openings un- 
der the seats. This arrangement 
does away with draughts and makes 
it easy to regulate the temperature. 
The lecture-hall building is also 
to be occupied by the Department 
of Public Instruction. There are 
offices, rooms for photographing, 
and rooms for the storing of nega- 
tives and for the packing of the 
many thousands of slides sent out 

yearly by the Department. 
w. 


K. G. 





THE NEW CONCHOLOGICAL 
HALL. 


LARGE part of the 
conchological collec- 
tion has been trans- 
ferred to the new hall 
on the third floor of 
the South Wing, which was opened 
to the public on October 30th. 
The collection has been arranged 
on somewhat novel lines. The 
shelves of the wall-cases are tipped 
downwards so as to better display 
the specimens; and are covered with 
dark green cloth, on which the shells 
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are laid directly, without the usual 
cardboard trays. This soft, dark 
background brings out the strong 
curves of the huge usus probosei- 
diferus, the well-moulded capacious- 
ness of the big Melos and Cymbas, 
the evolving rhythm and sweep of 
the beautiful Argonauts; it har- 
monizes also with the mellow color- 
schemes and chaste designs of the 
Harp Shells, the Partridge Tuns, 
the delicate Olives, and the well-con- 
ceived loveliness of many others. 

According to the wish of the 
donor, the D. Jackson Steward col- 
lection, which occupies the south 
side of the hall, will ultimately be 
classified in accordance with the old 
Lamarckian system, an arrangement 
of great interest for historical rea- 
sons and of practical value to the 
conchologist for comparison. 

The exhibit of marine univalves 
on the north side of the hall is il- 
lustrated by colored diagrams and 
maps, showing the anatomy of the 
typical shell-animals, their geo- 
graphical distribution, etc, with 
interesting notes on the natural 
history. 

There is also a beautiful series of 
specimens cut to show the structure 
and mode of growth of typical 
shells, which reveals the manifold 
and strange loveliness hidden in 
the penetralia of the shell-animals’ 
houses. 


W. K. G. 
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ARCTIC MAMMAL CLUB. 


JHE last proof of the 
late Mr. Constable’s 
generosity toward the 
Museum was his offer 
to contribute $2000 a 
year for three years towards zodlogi- 
cal exploration in Alaska, provided 
that other friends of the Museum 
would raise this amount to $5000. 
The purpose of the exploration is to 
secure the Alaskan and British Co- 
lumbian mammals and birds for the 
Museum, beginning with the very 
large Alaskan mammals, such as the 
Kadiac Bear and Alaskan Moose. 
Mr, A. J. Stone, whose notable jour- 
ney through arctic America has re- 
cently been described in the Museum 
“ Bulletin,” is to lead the expedition, 
and is eminently fitted for this im- 
portant work. 

The executors of Mr. Constable’s 
estate have kindly agreed to allow 
this offer to stand until the re- 
mainder is raised, but as yet little 
progress has been made. ‘There has 
been some talk of forming a club 
for the furtherance of this object, 
which will probably be called the 
“ Arctic Mammal Club.” Mr. G. O. 
Shields has shown a warm interest 
in the project. In the meantime, 
Mr. Stone, with characteristic energy 
and disinterestedness, has gone to 
Alaska with the aid of a very mod- 
erate sum, paid by the Museum. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


(Continued ) 


R. MORRIS K. JESUP, 
after serving nine 
years on the Execu- 
tive Committee, was 





unanimously elected 
He succeeded at both 
a promising and a critical instant. 
The prospects of the Museum were 
broadening immensely, but the re- 
sponsibilities were likewise increas- 
ing in exact proportion. New de- 
partments were shaping themselves, 
scientific precision and scientific in- 
itiative were demanded, more build- 
ings were needed, the foundation of 
an endowment fund seemed immi- 
nent, and more revenue from the city 
was deemed urgent. 

Almost the first step taken by the 
President, at his own expense and 
as a gift to the Museum, was the 
creation of an economic department, 
having in view a collection of all 
the woods of the United States that 
could be devoted to building and 
manufacturing purposes. The Jesup 
Wood Collection rapidly expanded, 
and under the stimulation of Profes- 
sor Sargent, and the munificence of 
its donor, reached such proportions 
as seriously to interfere with the con- 
venience and exhibitions of other 
departments. It made imperative a 


President. 
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new demand upon the Legislature 
for more room in a larger building, 
and formed the starting-point of that 
marvellous expansion which has es- 
tablished the American Museum of 
Natural History amongst the great 
museums of the world. 

Amid a variety of pressing ques- 
tions, the financial one readily took 
precedence. In November, 1879, it 
was necessary to raise $26,000 to 
clear the Museum of all indebted- 
ness ; this sum was almost entirely 
secured through the individual con- 
tributions of the Trustees. In the 
following year it became evident 
that the time had come for the 
exercise of the strictest economy. 

While Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and just prior to his 
assuming the presidency, Mr. Jesup 
had submitted a detailed report on 
the financial condition of the Mu- 
seum, in which he earnestly directed 
the attention of the Trustees to such 
economic changes as seemed practi- 
cable in the future administration of 
the fiseal affairs of the Institution. 

The report also served the pur- 
pose of bringing the future presi- 
dent very closely in contact with the 
administrative workings of the Mu- 
seum and of impressing him with 
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the serious requirements of money 
for its progress or appropriate main- 
tenance. It hence became at once, 
upon his assuming the presidency, 
an ever-present purpose in his mind 
to establish an endowment fund, and 
to secure adequate recognition from 
the city. 

The President also succeeded in 
efficiently raising the maintenance 
fund, and thus secured for the future 
the legitimate assumption by the 
city of a reasonable portion of the 
Museum’s operating expenses. It 
required a persistent effort to estab- 
lish the necessary recognition of the 
Museum as an educational institu- 
tion by the city, and the avenue 
of intercession most effective was 
through the demonstration of in- 
creased expenses by enlarged build- 
ings. These were urgently needed, 
and the President deliberately and 
successfully devoted his earnest at- 
tention to the measures requisite 
to influence the Legislature and the 
municipal authorities to make ap- 
propriations for the extraordinary 
additions completed since 1880. 

Since Mr. Jesup’s election as 
President the central south section, 
the east and west wings, and the 
terminal towers have been added 
to the original north-and-south sec- 
tion, while a great lecture-hall of 
really remarkable dimensions has 
been constructed and equipped upon 
the north extremity of the original 
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building. This first wing has be- 
come imbedded in a group of build- 
ings which have quadrupled its 
exhibition space, and superimposed 
upon its comparatively simple con- 
trol a complication of new re- 
sponsibilities in lighting, heating, 
watching, cleaning, and equipment. 

The Museum in 1881 began the 
issuing of bulletins, a step of mo- 
mentous consequences, and one 
which resulted in a series of publi- 
cations of great scientific weight. 
Besides the new stimulus they im- 
parted to the scientific affiliations 
of the Museum, these publications 
were most influential in bringing 
additions to the Library. 

The material already accumulated 
was not inconsiderable. The superb 
library of Dr. Jay, purchased and 
presented to the Museum by Miss 
Wolfe, formed its nucleus. In 1885 
Miss Wolfe supplemented this gift 
by a further donation of works and 
serial publications selected with the 
view of bringing the conchological 
library up to date; an intention 
partially achieved. The ‘Brevoort 
library, the library of Prof. R. P. 
Whitfield, were ‘also added, the 
former by the donation of Mr. R. 
L. Stuart, the latter through pur- 
chase. In 1886 Mr. Hugh J. Jewett 
donated 350 beautifully bound vol- 
umes on voyages and travels, many 
of which were rare original editions. 
In 1887 the ornithological library of 
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D. G. Elliot was purchased and pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt and Mr. Percy R. 
Pyne. This library was of especially 
well-selected books, and  supple- 
mented well the fine ornithological 
collections. At this time (1888) 
the Library included almost 10,000 
volumes and over 5000 pamphlets. 

In 1891, Mrs. M. Schuyler Elliot 
presented the library collected and 
owned by her husband, the late 
S. Lowell Elliot, as a memorial 
gift. It consisted of 9500 volumes 
and 3500 pamphlets. In 1892, 400 
volumes were donated by Mr. Alex- 
ander J. Cotheal, and 168 volumes 
by Mr. Samuel P. Avery, while in 
the same year valuable donations 
were received from Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup. In 1892 the works on en- 
tomology comprising the library 
of the late Harry Edwards were 
acquired through purchase by the 
Trustees. His excellency Sefior 
Porfirio Diaz, President of Mexico, 
became a friend of the Museum 
Library in 1894, and gave to it a 
number of valuable works relating 
to the archxology of Mexico, with 
which later the Museum became in- 
timately associated. 

In 1895 the Library contained 
30,438 volumes. Amongst the last 
important gifts was a series of ex- 
ceedingly valuable works bearing 
on the archeological history of 
Mexico and Central America, with 
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which were very thoughtfully inclu- 
ded general works of a useful char- 
acter for library purposes, the whole 
being given by the Duke of Lou- 
bat. Also a group of handsomely 
bound works of Natural History and 
travel was presented by Miss Laura 
P. Halstead. But the most princely 
gift in recent years to the Library 
was the memorial presentation of 
the Jules Marcou library, comprising 
3000 volumes, 5000 parts and num- 
bers, 5000 pamphlets, and 1200 
maps. This very extraordinary ac- 
cession was the gift of Dr. Philippe 
and John B. Marcou. 

Since 1880 the Library has been 
in charge of Anthony Woodward, 
Ph.D., who has continuously served 
the Museum since 1877. 

The indications hereby shown of 
the growth of the Library have been 
general,—the salient points in the 
history of its enlargement have 
alone been selected; but a stream 
of acquisitions maintained from a 
host of individuals, together with 
the natural increments derived 
from exchanges, continued through 
twenty years, has produced this huge 
deposit of books, whose classification, 
elimination, selection, and catalogu- 
ing have now become so urgent. 


L. P. Graracap, A.M., 
Ass’t Curator, Dep’t Geology. 
( To be continued. ) 





IN CONNECTION with the library it should be 
noted that the reading-room is open to the pub- 
lic from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., daily. 
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MUSEUM ARCH AOLOGICAL 
NOTES RELATING TO MEX. 
ICO, CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

HE activity of the 

| Museum in bringing 

to light by research, 
excavation, and 
the ancient 
civilizations of Mexico and Central 
and South America goes on un- 
diminished. The work in Mexico, 
supported by the Duke of Loubat, 
resumed in November when 

Mr. Saville started southward. The 

work of the two previous seasons, 

under the agreement with the Mex- 
ican Government, has covered the 
field pretty thoroughly in Xoxo and 

Mitla, in the State of Oaxaca. This 

year the work will be carried on 

and extended on lines suggested by 
previous results, and will doubtless 
add much to the knowledge of 

Mexican antiquities. 

From other quarters also collec- 


From the old 





col- 
lection, 
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tions are coming in. 
Caddoe_ region of northeastern 
Texas comes a valuable collection 
of artistically decorated pottery ; 
from Imbabura, a province in Ecua- 
dor, a collection of antiquities do- 
nated by the Duke of Loubat, which 
will supplement well the mate- 
rial gathered from the neighbor. 
ing regions of Colombia. The 


collections of antiquities from Peru 
will be greatly augmented by the 


superb recently acquired Gaffron 
collection, which is especially rich in 
textile fabrics, in featherwork, in 
gold, silver, copper, and wood carv- 
ings, and in pottery. . This and other 
South American material illustra- 
tive of the ancient civilizations is 
now exhibited in the West Gallery. 
The Museum explorations in Peru 
and Bolivia, which have yielded much 
of this material, are in charge of Dr. 
Bandelier; they were begun in 1892 
under the patronage of Mr. Henry 
Villard, and since April, 1894, have 
been continued by the Trustees of 
the Museum. Dr. Bandelier is now 
on his way from Peru for the pur- 
pose of preparing the results of his 
researches for publication. 





THe hall illustrating the ancient 
civilizations of South America and 
the new Ethnological Hall of the 
West Wing were formally opened on 
October 30th. The South Ameri- 
can collections are particularly rich 
in material from Peru and Bolivia, 
some of which is remarkable for its 
beauty and rarity. Other import- 
ant collections exhibited in this Hall] 
are from the mouth of the Ama- 
zon and from Colombia. The new 
Ethnological Hall contains the col- 
lections from the Indians of the 
Plains and from northern Mexico, 
the Eskimo, the inhabitants of the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, and 
from African tribes. 
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A TRILOBITE (LICHAS BOLTONI), IN THE HALL COLLECTION. 
By courtesy of the Century.* 


THE HALL GEOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 


HE Hall collection of other States, and has a historical in- 
fossils is one of the terest associated with its extreme 
unique and invalua- scientific importance. 
ble possessions of the The New York Survey, inaugu- 
American Museum. rated in 1836, marked an era in the 

Its value cannot be overestimated, history of geological science in this 

and as long as it remains within the country, and yielded large contribu- 

walls of this institution it will attract tions to natural history as well. Oc- 
to it the student of geology and the curring at a period when scientific, 
investigator of the ancient and now rational, and comprehensive princi- 
extinct forms of life. It was col- ples were being applied to the sci- 
lected by Prof. James Hall in his ence, it availed itself of the great 
geological studies in New York and advances made in the study by the 





* This fine woodcut appeared in the Century of August, 1882. 
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labors of Sedgwick, Murchison, De la 
Béche, Bishop, Portlock, and Philips 
in stratigraphy, and of the work of 
Agassiz, Lonsdale, Sowerby, McCoy, 
De Verneuil, De Keyserling, Eich- 
wald, Davidson, and others; and it 
appropriated whatever had _ previ- 
ously survived the test of criticism 
and observation from the surveys 
in this country of McClure and 
Eaton. But it was itself the source 
of most original observations ; it was 
made upon new ground, and it sup- 
plied a wealth of material in pale- 
ontological data unequalled by any 
similar survey in the world, as well 
as the rationale of the earlier forma- 
tions. It demonstrated the exist- 
ence in this State of a series of the 
oldest formations, whose parallel, in 
the regularity of their succession 
and the clearness of their demarca- 
tion and limits, could nowhere else 
be found. 

Previously the contradictory la- 
bors of various Europeans, and the 
more conscientious efforts of Profes- 
sor Eaton, had been based upon a 
misleading presumption that the 
rocks of Europe should have their 
exact analogies in those of this 
country,—a fatal error which vitiated 
their results and clouded their rea- 
sonings. A somewhat narrow and 
rigid application of continental or 
English standards, in which three 
classes of rocks, the primitive, trans- 
itional, and secondary, figured, led to 
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a grouping whereby, even according 
to the perspicacious estimates of 
Professor Eaton, the coal measures 
were brought within the limits of the 
State, and the western rocks lifted 
above their natural plane and made 
to occupy the enforced position of 
secondary strata, instead of being 
shown to be the best exposure of 
palzozoic rocks known anywhere. 
According to the system for the 
division of labor on the Survey, the 
western parts of the State were 
allotted to Lardner Vanuxem, the 
central portions were given to T. 
A. Conrad, New York _ island, 
Long Island, and the Hudson river 
to Lieutenant Mather, and the Adir- 
ondacks to Dr. Ebenezer Emmons. 
The monotonous regularity of the 
strata of the western parts of the 
State repelled the eruptive and catas- 
trophic geological notions of the 
day, although actually forming the 
best and most instructive standard 
for the disentanglement of more 
complex formations. Professor Van- 
uxem consequently willingly sur- 
rendered hissection to Professor Hall, 
at that time a young man. Mr. 
Conrad became paleontologist of 
the Survey, and Professor Vanuxem 
succeeded to Mr. Conrad’s charge. 
Professor Hall’s attentive exami- 
nation of his unattractive region 
revealed to him its geological im- 
portance as a key whereby he 
might solve the problems of geolog- 
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ical sequence throughout the conti- 
nent. His provisional tabulation of 
the fossils enclosed in these strata 
afforded him a succinct rule whereby 
he could measure the succession and 
establish the character of distant 
formations. With Professor Van- 
uxem he slowly compiled a new table 
of formations, energetically estab- 
lished analogies with it in other 
States by personal observation or 
through correspondence, and finally 
brought it to the test of public 
criticism. 

Professor Hall gradually passed 
into the Directorship of the Survey, 
and issued a constant stream of re- 
ports, memoirs, papers, and volumes, 
covering not only the work proper 
to the New York Survey, but a va- 
riety of similar work for Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and Canada. In later years 
Prof. R. P. Whitfield became asso- 
ciated with Professor Hall, and left 
indelible marks of his artistic pre- 
cision and zodlogical instinct upon 
the work of the Survey. 

Professor Hall possessed unusual 
opportunities for collecting, at a 
time when the field was unworked 
and the accumulated detritus of 
years lay untouched along the base 
of cliff and hillside. Industrial en- 
terprises of considerable magnitude, 
as the opening of the Erie Canal, 
were being started, and the neces- 
sary diggings afforded him new 
chances to collect fine and well- 
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marked specimens. He appeared 
at a time when the first-fruits, both 
of material and fame, were within 
the grasp of an enthusiastic and ac- 
complishee .udent. His private 
cabinet contained hundreds of type 
forms, and collateral investigation 
in other States added rare and sur- 
prising beauties. It was a reservoir 
into which the whole watershed of 
geological exploration at that day 
poured its first and richest streams. 

His collection became an object 
of envy amongst collectors, and 
was coveted by the institutions of 
Europe. Its purchase by the Trus- 
tees of the American Museum was 
an event of great significance in 
giving scientific character to the 
miscellaneous groups of fossils pre- 
viously secured by them or occa- 
sionally donated. The collection is 
now exhibited in the large Hall of 
Geology on the fourth floor of the 
first section of the Museum, a posi- 
tion given to it when first received, 
and since retained by it. 

The Hall abounds in striking ob- 
jects: slabs of sandstone from an an- 
cient seashore pitted with small shells 
past which fine lines and microscopic 
ridges sweep as though just traced 
by a retiring wave, nests of quaint 
trilobites gathered together in graph- 
ic groups as they were buried upon 
the old sea-bottom, ripples crystal- 
lized in rigid bars of quartzite, corals 
clustering in antler-like bunches 
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torn from the reefs of pre-adamite 
oceans, long “ straight horns,”— the 
shelly encasements of extinct devil- 
fish,— innumerable shells, plants, 
sponges, and exquisite stone lilies 
(crinoids), whose sculptured calyces 
are like toy-boxes and their tressy 
arms like the fringes of a tassel. 

In the profusion of invertebrate 
forms from Silurian, Devonian, and 
Carboniferous seas there is a great 
wealth of curious types. It is as if 
the bottoms of pre-adamite oceans 
had been hardened, broken into 
fragments, and laid out on shelves, 
exposing the life that flourished 
upon them. The judgment of the 
old philosophers who saw in these 
simulacra of living things only the 
exuberant creations of a “ lapidify- 
ing juice ” is to-day reversed. They 
are the sign-manuals, the cartouches 
of the ages. L. P. Gravacar. 





Tue big sturgeon (_Accipenser stu- 
rio) from the New York Aquarium 
is ready for exhibition. The fish 
weighed 196 pounds. 





SEVEN white sheep ( Ovis dalli ) of 
Alaska have been received from Mr. 
Stone of the Constable Expedition. 
They will be mounted in a group. 





A cotLEction of photographs from 
nature of the nests of birds found 
breeding within 50 miles of New 
York City has been added to the 
local collection of birds. 
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NORTH PACIFIC EXPE. 
DITION. 


URING the present 
i) yearthe Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition 
has made material 
progress. On the 
American side a number of parties 
have been in the field. Dr. Living- 
ston Farrand has continued his work 
among the tribes of the west coast 
of the State of Washington, which 
years ago. 
This region is very inaccessible, and 
the tribes living there are still in a 
comparatively primitive condition. 
The most interesting problem to be 
solved in this area refers to the af- 
finities of the Quillayute, a small 
tribe inhabiting only two villages. 
Their language differs fundamen- 
tally from all the languages of that 
whole district. In former times 
another community speaking the 
same language lived on Puget 
Sound, but has since become ex- 
tinct. Dr. Farrand’s collections ex- 
hibit clearly the close relationship 
in type between these Indians and 
their northern and southern neigh- 
bors, while in their customs they 
resemble the people of the west 
coast of Vancouver Island. They 
are particularly remarkable on ac- 
count of their daring whaling expe- 
ditions. They attack the whale in 
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their open boats with their primi- 
tive weapons, a full set of which 
was brought to the Museum by Dr. 
Farrand. So far, no affiliation of 
their language with other languages 


of the Pacific coast has been dis- 


covered, but no definite conclusion 
in regard to this subject can be 
drawn until the copious notes col- 
lected by Dr. Farrand have been 
fully worked up. 

In the interior of British Colum- 
bia Mr. James Teit continued his 
work for the expedition. He ex- 
tended his investigations among the 
tribes of the upper course of Fraser 
River, who evidently transmitted at 
one time much of the culture of the 
western tribes of North America to 
their neighbors on the coast of the 
Pacific Ocean, and who for this rea- 
son are of particular interest to the 
expedition. It was one of the special 
objects of Mr. Teit’s investigations 
to collect a full series of baskets 
from this region. These baskets 
are remarkable on account of their 
beautiful designs, all of which are 
conventionalized representations of 
realistic subjects. Mr. Teit has 
successfully accomplished this task ; 
and his collection, together with 
two others obtained by Dr. Far- 
rand, place the Museum in pos- 
session of a series of basketry made 
by the tribes from the most northern 
part of British Columbia, southward 
to Columbia River. 
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On Vancouver Island Dr. Franz 
Boas continued his previous re- 
searches. In former years he had 
gathered a considerable body of in- 
formation on the tribes of this area ; 
but the knowledge of their lan- 
guage, which is necessary for a full 
understanding of the material here- 
tofore collected, was still deficient. 
He succeeded in obtaining a large 
collection of the early traditions 
of the people in the native tongue, 
which collection will not only be 
of great scientific interest, but is 
also of special value to the Mu- 
seum, because all these tales are 
explanatory of specimens _ previ- 
ously procured. The industries 
and manufactures of the people 
received their due share of atten- 
tion, and among the interesting re- 
sults of the investigation was the 
discovery of primitive methods of 
agriculture. It was also found 
that the property rights of the peo- 
ple in land and in fishing-grounds 
are very well defined. Each 
family owns a certain stretch of 
beach on which they dig clams, 
hillsides on which they gather ber- 
ries, streams in which they obtain 
their salmon, and fishing-banks on 
the high seas from which they pro- 
cure their halibut. They are most 
remarkable for the high develop- 
ment of their art of wood-working, 
and it is believed that a complete 
series of specimens illustrating this 
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industry has been obtained for the 
Museum. Among the specimens 
collected in this area are also a series 
of very good old masks and carv- 
ings, which supplement the large 
collections of the Museum in 
portant lines. 

The investigations of the expedi- 
tion during the previous years 
show that in the development of 
the culture of the Pacific coast the 
tribes of Vancouver Island have 
been most influential. 

During the present year investiga- 
tions were also commenced on Queen 
Charlotte Islands in the northern 
portion of British Columbia, and the 
expeditions sent to Arctic Siberia 
under the leadership of Mr. Walde- 
mar Jochelson have reached their 
field of work, but reports from these 
parties cannot be expected until 
the coming year. F. B. 
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THE MOUNTED SPECIMEN 


THE MUSEUM SPECIMEN OF 
THE GREAT ANT-EATER, 
MYRMECOPHAGA $UBATA. 


HE New York Zodlogi- 
cal Society re- 
cently given to the 
Museum a specimen 
of the Great Ant- 
Unfortunately the skin was 
not in a condition fit for mount- 
ing, but the valuable skeleton was 
preserved. By purchase, however, 
the Museum has secured a nearly 
similar skin which is now mounted 
and on exhibition in the Gallery of 
the East Wing. 

Including the remarkable bushy 
tail the specimen measures six feet 
eight inches in length, and is twenty- 
three inches in height at the shoul- 
ders. Its prevailing color is dark 
gray, with a broad, tapering black 





has 


eater. 
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band bordered with white running 
from the front of the shoulders ob- 
liquely over the back. The Ant Bear 
frequents the low, swampy savannas 
along the banks of rivers, and the 
depths of the humid tropical forests 
of South and Central America. Its 
food consists mainly of “ white ants” 
or termites, to obtain which it digs 
into their great conical nests with its 
sickle-like anterior claws, and as the 
insects swarm to the defence of their 
dwelling it draws them into the long 
tubular mouth by means of the 
writhing, sticky, whip-like tongue. 
The skeletal characters of the 
Ant Bear are not less striking. The 
skull is extraordinarily elongated 
and tapering; in the back bone, hip 
and shoulder girdles, and “club- 
footed ” feet it resembles the enor- 
mous extinct Megatheres or Ground 
Sloths of South America, while in 
other respects it is related to the 
strange Tree Sloths. The Great 
Ant-eater is in fact a member of the 
mammalian order Edentata, which 
also includes the shield-bearing Ar- 
madillos and extinct Glyptodons of 
South America, the Pangolins or 
Scaly Ant-eaters of Asia and Africa, 
and the aberrant Aard-Vaark or 
Cape Ant-eater of South Africa. 
Although these grotesque creatures 
seem so unlike each other, discovery 
of their fossil relatives is slowly 
clearing up their divergent evolution 
from a common stock. W. K. G. 
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A GUIDE TO THE ETHNO. 
LOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
FROM THE NORTH PA-. 
CIFIC COAST OF AMERICA. 


ALE ethnological mate- 
rial in Hall 105 is so 
extensive and diverse 
that many visitors get 
only confused ideas of 
the tribes therein illustrated. The 
small guide-book recently issued 
will supplement the very intelligible 
grouping and labelling of the speci- 
mens and tend to unify the visitors’ 
impressions. 

The brief index is followed by an 
outline map showing the location of 
the tribes, and by an exposition of 
the general exhibit illustrating the 
fundamental traits of the culture of 
the North Pacific coast. The in- 
dustries, household utensils, and 
clothing are taken up case by case, 
and then the social, esthetic, and 
ethical phases of the culture. The 
individual tribes are then treated in 
detail, and finally the prehistoric 
tribes. 

The sentences are brief but coher- 
ent, easily read as one passes from 
case tocase. On every double page 
is the small plan showing the ar- 
rangement and numbering of the 
eases. For detailed information, 
references are given to the Museum 
publications. The guide will be given 
to those asking for it. ow. kK. &. 
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RESEARCHES RELATING TO 
INDIAN REMAINS IN 
NEW YORK. 


isolated fragments of 
bone implements, of 
human and = animal 
bones, of crude pot- 
tery and what not, that one often 
sees carefully guarded as “ curios.” 
It must be conceded that in them- 
selves, to the mind of normal tastes, 
such things lack interest as well as 
beauty. Nevertheless material quite 
similar, if gathered by an accurate 
observer who takes careful field 
notes, may yield, as the result of 
strict inference, facts that from both 
the human and scientific view-points 
appeal strongly to the imagination. 

This applies well to the Indian 
antiquities gathered for the Mu- 
seum by Mr. Harrington at Throggs 
Neck, Port Washington, and other 
places around New York. These 
explorations were begun last year 
with the financial assistance of Mr. 
Theodore Cooper and Mr. William 
R. Warren. The object is to show 
the customs and physical character- 
istics of the Indians that dwelt here 
before the coming of Hendrik Hud- 
son. At many places these vanished 
peoples had left traces,—shell-heaps, 
accumulated through the passing 
centuries, and sometimes a_ buried 
hearth or “ fire-hole,” once the focus 
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of a primitive home. Amid un.- 
important rubbish, these contained 
such things as bone implements 
for sewing buckskin, fragments of 
pottery and pipes, weapons, and 
household utensils; also parts of 
the skeletons of wild animals and of 
domesticated dogs. At Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, the ancient 
graves contained skeletons that 
were bent up in a crouching posi- 
tion, a burial-custom widely ob- 
served. 

Except in the upper layers of the 
shell-heaps there was absolutely no 
trace of European influence. The 
lowermost strata, on the contrary, 
contained, at Throggs Neck, crude 
and much-weathered argillite imple- 
ments of very ancient pattern,—in 
fact, similar to those collected for 
the Museum by Mr. Volk in the 
later glacial deposits at Trenton. 
Other very ancient remains were 
found five feet below the present 
floor-level in several old rock-shelters 
at Armonck. 

Enough is already known to prove 
that these people were Algonquins, 
akin to the tribes that in King 
Philip’s time caused New England- 
ers disquietude. Their culture, 
however, showed some Iroquois in- 
fluence. 

It is important that no time 
should be lost in exploring all such 
ancient Indian sites, as they are 


being rapidly destroyed. 
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